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sentation, clearly unintentional, amounts to a 
gross error. 20 

A good piece of work, disfigured by careless- 
ness; this sums up the dissertation. Miss 
Schenck's method, if it may not seem a para- 
dox to say so, is admirable ; Chapter III, which 
is the best, is the product of a thorough, objec- 
tive, scientific investigator. It may be charged 
that the plan whereby nearly the first half of 
the book is devoted to a consideration of No- 
dier's writings up to 1827 apart from Hugo, 
results in a dissipation of energy. That is, 
since the interest is wholly in the relations of 
the two men, and not in Nodier's individual 
accomplishment, a more compact presentation, 
with Chapter I fused with what follows and 
certain repetitions avoided, would have been 
better. And Miss Schenck's explanation (p. 
ix) : " Evidemment il ne f allait aborder le 
probleme de l'action d'un auteur sur un autre 
qu'apres un consciencieux travail prelimi- 
naire ", does not in itself establish the need of 
putting this preliminary study into the printed 
result. But very likely her plan is right. 
Amalgamation involves the personal element; 
a careful blending of the material might give 
the literary quality which is manifestly absent, 
but perhaps with a loss of scientific value. The 
author's tabular arrangement proves conclu- 
sively Nodier's influence on Hugo, and that 
was her purpose. 



Horatio E. Smith. 



Tale University. 



COBKESPONDENCE 

The Date of Jonson's Tale of a Tub 

The date of Tale of a Tub has been much 
discussed. Collier first placed it in Elizabeth's 
reign on account of allusions. Fleay, and the 
more recent supporters of this theory, think it 
was written and possibly acted in an earlier 

80 Cf. p. 64, "jeune moisson" should read "jatme 
moisson"; p. 06, the misquotation from Souriau 
(p. 310) ; p. 115, "le monde du cartonnier" should 
read " les moules du cartonnier " ; etc. 



form during Elizabeth's reign, and then re- 
vised and presented in 1633 for the purpose of 
satirizing Inigo Jones. The chief arguments 
for the revision are the presence of The Scene 
Interloping between scenes labelled one and 
two in Act IV; and the fact that the satire on 
Inigo Jones is chiefly found in two specific 
places in Act V; the first beginning, V, ii, 28, 

Can any man make a Masque here i'this company; 

and the second, V, ii, 22, 

I must conferre with Mr. In-and In, 
About some alterations in my Masque. 

My investigations lead me to believe that the 
play was all written at one time, and that about 
the time of its presentation in 1633. Mv chief 
reasons are as follows: 

(1) The presence of The Scene Interloping, 
taken by itself, cannot be held to prove more 
than that Jonson did not decide on the satire 
until after beginning Act V. (2) The so- 
called ' revised ' portions form an integral part 
of the plot. Tub has perfected all his plans for 
marrying Awdrey, and is seeking some one to 
make a Masque to complete the wedding fes- 
tivities when he asks the question noted above. 
All his plans go awry, and Awdrey is married 
to another. He then has, of necessity, to con- 
fer with In-and In about alterations, since he 
cannot, of course, have the thing carried out 
according to his earlier plan. (3) Internal evi- 
dence shows that the scene was laid in the early 
years of Elizabeth's reign. Miles Metaphor, 
who is represented as quite young, remembers 
"King Edward our late Leige" (d. 1553), 
and " has set down the pompe " with which he 
rode forth. Canon Hugh and Hilts, repre- 
sented as strong and lusty in their disguise, as 
Captain Plums and his companion both fought 
at St. Quentin's (1557). Other facts give the 
same idea. If the scene was laid in the early 
years of Elizabeth's reign, there is no more 
reason why the play should have been written 
in 1598-1604, than in 1633. If the play was 
all written at one time, it must have been writ- 
ten at about 1633 on account of the satire on 
Inigo Jones. 
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A study of Ben Jonson's verse settles the 
question from another method of approach. 
Saintsbury throws out a hint that Jonson took 
much more liberty with the number of his 
syllables in his later than in his earlier plays. 
No one has ever gone into the matter. Having 
made a count of the syllables within the un- 
rimed lines of the so-called 'early/ and so- 
called ' revised ' portions of A Tale of a Tub, 
I find the average for one hundred lines to be 
as follows : ' early/ 24. 7 ; ' revised/ 24. 3. This 
result shows that if Ben Jonson's practice did 
vary, these parts were written at the same time. 
My count of the syllables within the unrimed 
lines of the first five and last two plays, and 
A Tale of a Tub, entire, and of a hundred lines 
of each of the intervening plays gives the fol- 
lowing result, in an average for a hundred 
lines : Every Man In, 5 ; Every Man Out, 4. 5 ; 
Case is Altered, 2. 5; Cynthia's Bevels, 4; 
Poetaster, 5; Bejanus, 3; Volpone, 9. 1; Al- 
chemist, 15; Cataline, 3; Devil is an Ass, 12; 
Staple of News, 24; New Inn, 16. 6; Magnec- 
tic Lady, 24. 8; Tale of a Tub (entire), 24. 6. 
This proves two things. Both portions of A 
Tale of a Tub were written at the same time, 
and it was a late play. 

In my edition of the play, which I hope to 
bring out in the Tale Series, in April, 1915, 
I have gone into the matter in greater detail. 
It seemed, however, worthy of notice at this 
time. 

Florence M. Snell. 

Tale University. 



A Note on As You Like It, II, vii, 139 f. 

Among all the numerous comments on 
Jaques' famous summary of the seven ages of 
man that have suggested parallels or sources 
for the speech, I do not remember to have seen 
remarked one analogous list that illustrates 
more forcibly than any other I know Shake- 
speare's striking criticism of traditional con- 
cepts by the light of experience and common 
sense. In the Piazza Universale di tutte le 
Professions del Mondo (Venetia, MDCLXV, 



p. 273), a wonderfully rich collection of six- 
teenth century pictures and ideas, Tommaso 
Garzoni discusses briefly the seven periods of 
human life, naming them abstractly, explaining 
the reason for their differing characters and 
adding a table of the seven ages of the world, 
the " stage " on which we play our parts. 

The first age, "Infantia," lasts, says Gar- 
zoni, till the fourth year, the second, Child- 
hood, to the fourteenth; " Adolescentia " takes 
the lad to his twentieth year, Youth to his 
fortieth, Maturity to his fifty-sixth; Age 
endures until the close of the sixty-eighth year, 
and from then till death, Decrepitude. 
"And astrologers say," Garzoni goes on to ex- 
plain, "that the seven ages are dominated re- 
spectively by the planets Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn." If 
the medieval association of certain tempera- 
ments with certain planets be applied, an 
association which has left its trace in our vo- 
cabulary, the seven ages would exhibit charac- 
ters unreasonable (lunatic), mercurial, loving, 
sunny, martial, jovial and saturnine, for each 
planet was believed to have in its composition 
a metal that actually influenced the bodily 
"humours" of the persons under its power. 1 
In Ben Jonson's treatment of this problem 
there is a simplification of it into a more scien- 
tific form; the stars and their influences are 
discarded and the four "humours," "the 
choler, melancholy, phlegm and blood," com- 
pounded of the four elements of earth, air, 
water and fire in varying proportions,* are in- 
terpreted "by metaphor" as conditioning hu- 
man temperament; again common usage has 
preserved the ghost of the concept in our ad- 
jectives, choleric, melancholic, phlegmatic, and 
sanguine. 

Now Shakespeare, although he uses the an- 
cient seven-fold division of man's life, rear- 
ranges it in such a way as to show that his 
classifications when he made them, depended 

'This seems to have been medieval commonplace. 
Cf. Chaucer's Chanoun Yemannes Tale, 272 f., and, 
for further light on the character of the various 
planetary influences, The Book of Quinte Essence 
(1460-70), Early English Tert Society. 

' Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Induction. 



